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Per year—$1.50. Postage free to any part 
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MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, par- 
ticularly prose articles of from 300-400 words 
are solicited. Articles of more than 600 words 
cannot be accepted. Such articles may in- 
clude any subject, except cruel sports or 
captivity, dealing with animals, especially 
those with humane import. Human interest 
and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts 
dealing with oddities of animal life and 
natural history. All items should be accom- 
panied by good illustrations whenever pos- 
sible. Fiction is seldom used. 


PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depict- 
ing either domestic or wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. Pictures that tell a 
story are most desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. We 
suggest from four to sixteen lines. 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly type- 
written, double spaced and each article on 
@ separate sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless 
accompanied by a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one- 
half cent a word for articles; one dollar and 
up for photographs and drawings; one dollar 
and up for acceptable verse. 
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Brave 


F OR quite a few years, humanitarians the world over have been able to 
attend motion pictures produced in Hollywood with the firm knowledge that they 
would not witness any scenes involving cruelty to animals. This satisfactory state 
of affairs has prevailed because, first, Mr. Richard C. Craven and, of late, Mr. Mel 
Morse have served as the representatives of all the nation’s humane societies in 
Hollywood and, equally important, because the motion-picture industry agreed 
to co-operate. This is as it should be, because animals should not be subjected to 
iorture or cruelty, especially for the sake of amusement. 


Into this serene picture has now come a large and darkening cloud in the form 
of a Columbia picture, entitled ““The Brave Bulls.” We saw it the other night in 
New York City. It contains all the horror of the bullfight—confused and frightened 
animals running around the arena, trying to get away from their tormentors— 
bleeding from cuts inflicted in their withers by the banderilla’s harpoon-shaped 
steel points—suffering from other cuts in the big muscle on their backs where 
the picador on horseback has jabbed his pike into the flesh. 


We will spare our readers the rest of the gory details. It is sufficient to state 
that in these unsportsmanlike bullfights portrayed in the film, the bulls, as they 
always must, suffered “Death in the Afternoon.” It was no less an “aficionado” 
than Ernest Hemingway who said, “I suppose, from a modern moral point of view, 
the whole bullfight is indefensible; there is certainly much cruelty.” 


The bullfight scenes for “The Brave Bulls” were photographed in Mexico— 
outside the jurisdiction of the laws and humane officials of this country. 

In a nearby theatre in New York, one could see yet another bullfight picture 
called, “The Bullfighter and the Lady.” It was produced by Republic Pictures. 
We did not see that one—one was too much. 


The evening we saw “The Brave Bulls,” the theatre was half empty, and if this 
film and others like it fail to attract customers, we very likely shall not see any 
more—at least not for a while. 


Humanitarians have a right to be disturbed over the introduction of bullfight 
pictures. Hollywood should be made to realize that Americans want no part of 
bullfighting in the movies, or any other place, for that matter. 


Those who believe in fair treatment for animals should refuse to attend these 
pictures, and inform the theatre managers of their objections. We have heard that 
Hollywood is worried over theatre attendance due to the popularity of television. 


They'll never win the customers back into their theatres with pictures like “The 
Brave Bulls.” 


E. H. H. 


EEDIE” is the doggonedest dog! 

Most any dog would be content 
to spend the day dozing, or chasing cats, 
or dashing in circles after that stubby 
digit on the end of its anatomy. At least 
he would reserve a certain amount of 
each day for chomping on a juicy steak 
bone. Not Deedie! Deedie has a dogged 
determination to do just one thing all 
day long. She fishes! 

Deedie is an eight-year-old Boston 
Terrier belonging to Mr. and Mrs. S. H. 
Allen who own the Marine Ways at 
Port Richey, Florida. Their home is on 
the banks of the Pithlachascotee River 
and the water flowing past their door 
gives Deedie ample opportunity to in- 
dulge in her favorite sport. When the 
Allens lived in Northern Michigan they 
also lived by a body of water but do 
you think Deedie went near the water 
then? Not if she could help it. It 
wasn't until she arrived in Port Richey 
two years ago that Deedie developed 
her sudden penchant for fishing. Now 
the Allens can scarcely persuade her to 
leave her pastime even to eat. 

All day long she fishes tirelessly, hope- 
fully and with all the patience of a true 
fisherman. Deedie wades out into the 
water, often until her hind quarters 
float, then, with ears standing erect and 
quivering expectantly and stubby tail 
moving rapidly, she peers intently into 
the dark water, watching for a stray 
fish or crab to come by so she can 
pounce on it. If the fishing is not good 
in one spot she will move to another, 


and another. Not often does she catch 
one but she never stops trying. When 
she does she drags the finny creature 
triumphantly onto the shore and plays 
cat and mouse with it until it is dead. 
Crabs posed a little difficulty at first 
and Deedie was pinched severely until 
she discovered there was a special tech- 
nique in handling tenacious creatures. 


At the end of her arduous day on the 
deep, Deedie is done in and throws her- 
self down for a night of sound sleep, 
doubtless dreaming of all the fish she 
will catch on the morrow. In the morn- 
ing she is fresh for another day of her 
favorite diversion. 

One might think it is the water this 
black terrier is fond of, but such is not 
the case. When it is bath time Deedie 
does everything possible to defer the 
dreaded dousing and stands pathetically 
shivering, with teeth chattering, while 
her mistress scrubs her down. Yet let 
her get into the river and she will wade 
and fish happily all day long. If her 
name is called Deedie will look up 
momentarily then quickly turn back to 
her intent watching, reluctant to spend 
even a moment away from her favorite 
pastime. 

The Allens are careful not to leave 
fish around in pails or tubs of water. 
If they do, Deedie will immediately find 
them and drag the fish out onto dry land. 
So far as Deedie is concerned a fish has 
no business in the water and she does 
her utmost to help them get out. 


“‘Deedie” peering intently into the waters of the Pithlachascotee looking for fish. 


Live This Day 


Sel every dawn of morning be to 
you as the beginning of life, and 
every setting sun be to you as its close. 
Then let every one of these short lives 
leave its sure record of some kindly 
thing done for others, some goodly 
strength or knowledge gained for your- 
self. — John Ruskin 


The Real Good 


““What is the real good” 
I asked in musing mood. 


Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 
Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage; 
Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer:— 


Spake my heart full sadly; 
‘The answer is not here. 


Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 

‘Each heart holds the secret; 
Kindness is the word.” 


—John Boyle O'Reilly 


Worthwhile Book 


HENEVER you see a_ book 

written by Dorothy P. Lathrop, 
you know immediately that it will treat 
fairly and sympathetically with what- 
ever animals are mentioned. And the 
illustrations! They are truly superb. 


Her new book, entitled “Let Them 
Live” combines a love and understand- 
ing of animals with a scientific knowl- 
edge of just how every creature con- 
tributes to the interdependence of all 
life on earth. 

Miss Lathrop takes up the lives of 
many misunderstood animals, as well as 
other creatures which are killed for 
sport or fashion, and tells fascinating 
stories of their lives and the benefits 
they bestow upon us. 


“Let Them Live” by Dorothy P. 
Lathrop, published by The Macmillan 
Company, sells for $2.00 and is now 
available at your nearest bookstore. 
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Conductor Angus R. McDonald, now retired, and “Sandy,” the train-riding rabbit. 


YOUNG brown rabbit, apparently 

seeking refuge from something 
that frightened him, hopped right into 
the caboose of a Canadian Pacific way 
freight train one spring day while the 
train was stopping near Joachim, On- 
tario, Canada, and made that caboose 
his home for the next four years. Dur- 
ing those years “Sandy,” as he was called, 
traveled at least 100,000 miles, always 
between Windsor and London, Ontario, 
thus setting a world record for cotton- 
tails. 


Sandy was well treated by all the 
crew members, but especially by the 
conductor, Angus R. McDonald. He 
would sit on Mr. McDonald’s desk while 
the old man was writing reports. One 
day, shortly after Sandy voluntarily 
came to live in the caboose, Mr. McDon- 
ald gave the rabbit his freedom, setting 
him down on the ground beside the 
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track near Joachim. But when the en- 
gine whistle gave two long blasts—the 
signal that the train was about to start 
moving—Sandy scrambled up into the 
caboose again and stayed there. There- 
after, for four long years, he was rarely 
outside the caboose, although the door 
was left open thousands of times and 
the bunny could easily have gone out 


had he so desired. 


Maybe he felt safer in the caboose 
than he would have been in his native 
woods. Maybe he had become so fond 
of Mr. McDonald that he preferred to 
stay. The rabbit was certainly well fed— 
grass, carefully chosen weeds, fresh 
fruits, occasionally vegetables, now and 
then a bit of fruit cake or whole-wheat 
raisin cookies. Apparently it didn’t take 
Sandy long to catch on to the meaning 
of two extended whistle blasts; he’d 
brace himself for the jolt of train-start- 


Rabbit 


by reeman 


The story of 

a rabbit 

who actually 
domesticated 
himself and found 
a good home 


in a caboose. 


ing, with ears erect, even before the 
wheels began to turn. Sandy had clean 
habits, invariably using a sandbox, but 
plainly showed annoyance at strange 
visitors. 

At length, Conductor McDonald re- 
tired after 37 years of railway service. 
Not long afterward, Sandy disappeared 
from the caboose. The crew men missed 
him very much. They looked high and 
low and even advertised for him in the 
newspapers, but in vain. Some say he 
tried to find the old conductor; others 
say he answered the “call of the wild.” 
Nobody knows what really happened to 
the strange little train-riding rabbit. 
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Return Visit 


UR readers may remember that a few years ago we took 
O a pictorial visit to “Raceland,” the famed estate of Mr. 
John R. Macomber, Chairman of the Trustees of our Per- 
manent Funds. There we saw many of the animals, both 
wild and domestic, who make their home in this lovely spot 
in the Town of Framingham, Massachusetts. 

“Tippy, the wire-haired fox terrier, who wagged his way 
into his master’s heart, is still there. You can see this lovable 
dog on our cover as he looks out from between the legs of 
“White Caps,” a Chesapeake Bay retriever. The dogs are not 
trained in any way to assume this pose on the horse-mounting 
stool. Before Mr. Macomber has a chance to use it to climb 
onto his horse, the dogs are up there before him. They seem 
to love doing it and it is an instinctive act on their part. They 
enjoy it and you may be sure that Mr. Macomber derives 
pleasure from watching them. 

Perhaps the newest newcomer at Racelands is the filly 
which you can see at the right, and also with her mother, who 
is “Griewrack” by Petee Wrack out of Griette by John P. 
Grier. The filly’s sire is “Rhodes Scholar,” who is also sire of 
the best two and three-year-old in England a few years ago, 
“Black Tarquin.” The filly is so young that she has not ac- 
quired a name as yet, except that her boisterous activities has 
earned her a stable-name of “Tuffy.” 

Of course, there are many other animals, too. There is 
“Tony, the goat, a magnificent Toggenburg, two cats, a num- 
ber of horses, innumerable wild ducks and geese, and a pair 
of beautiful swans. The estate, itself, is a perfect sanctuary 
for wild life, over two hundred acres, with ponds and streams 
where birds and animals may feed and nest in peace. 

All these creatures are dear to the heart of Mr. Macomber. 
They are all part of the family. The dogs, the horses, the goat, 
the cats, fairly worship him and as for the ducks, geese and 
swans, you should see them come when he calls. From far 
and near they come waddling, flying or plunging into the 
pond to swim as fast as they can paddle to where he is stand- 
ing, secure in the knowledge that they have nothing to fear 
at his hands. 

This is his relaxation from the cares and worries of a busy 
life in the city. Here he finds peace among his animal friends. 


eo is not an involuntary act. A cat can start or stop 
it at any time. When the air is taken into the lungs as a 
cat breathes it passes through the voice box. In this voice box 
are the vocal chords which the cat allows to vibrate as the air 
passes over them and the sound that we call purring results. 

If the cat is sleeping soundly or does not wish to purr the 
air passes over the vocal chords without a sound. Purring is 
usually a sign that the cat is in good health and feels safe and 
content. 

When a cow is not actually eating her jaws are busy chew- 
ing the cud. This habit is not confined to cows alone but is 
found also in sheep and goats among the domestic animals 
while the deer, giraffe and antelope among the wild animals 
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also chew the cud. 

It is sometimes stated that a cow has four stomachs but, 
strictly speaking, this is not true but rather there are four 
compartments to a cows stomach each of which has its 
peculiar function. Cows eat rapidly and do not chew the 
grass, which is their favorite food, any more than enough to 
be able to swallow it. This food mass goes into the first large 
division of the stomach where it is formed into small masses 
or cuds. These are regurgitated, one by one when the cow 
is resting and after being chewed and well mixed with the 
saliva are passed into the third division where digestion begins. 


The process of digestion is completed in the fourth division 
and the intestines. 
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| gw eg the fruit cellar is a job I put off as long as 
possible. It is gloomy down there even with a light burn- 
ing. The shelves are a network of cobwebs and black widow 
spiders festoon the rafters with their cotton-ball nests. More- 
over, mice and lizards zip and slither over the floor, and once, 
I found a pale little snake curled up in a corner. 


With the exception of the snake, I suffer the other creatures 
to share our cellar because it is easier to do so, in the warm 
climate of Southern California, than to take steps to oust them. 
I even gave sanctuary to a toad which I found there last fall. 

“Mr. Blue,” who is as curious as any cat and snoopy, besides, 
had followed me to the cellar that day and it was he who 
spied the toad at the same time I did and pounced with the 
intention of carrying it off. (He probably had brought it to 
the house in the first place. ) 

“Let it alone!” I told him sharply, “and get out of here before 
a black widow takes a bite out of you.” 


Six months later, I gritted my teeth, descended to the room 
under the house to clear up a litter of empty jars and spoiling 
vegetables. 


I'd been at work only a few minutes, when I picked up a 
jar such as olives come in, and froze with the thing in my 
hands. Definitely, the jar was not empty and its contents were 
slimily repulsive. Furthermore, whatever it was was alive, 
and its eyes, staring unblinkingly into mine, were blood red. 

Holding the jar at arm’s length, I carried it to the light. 
“Whew!” I muttered with relief, ‘only a toad.’ Possibly the 
same one I found several months ago.” 

I stared at the toad, baffled. It filled the jar completely, 
with only the tip of its nose protruding. Its pasty-colored feet, 
flattened against the glass, looked for all the world like spread 
bat’s wings. It didn’t seem possible that the creature could 
have crawled into the jar frontwards and turned itself around— 
no, it must literally have backed its body into that jar. 

As I set the jar back on the shelf, I wondered why anything 
with a modicum of sense would allow itself to become thus 
imprisoned. How had it managed to live, dependent as it 
was on passing insects for food? 


Anyway, it would be something to show Jack and Uncle 
Oliver when they came home — something interesting to talk 
about — before liberating the toad from its glass house. 

At last the job was finished and I was about to proceed to 
other duties when I noticed Mr. Blue trotting to the water 
tower with something in his mouth. 

“My toad!” I exclaimed and ran after him. Sure enough, 
he had the imprisoned toad in his mouth. 

“Give!” I commanded, holding out my hand so that he 
wouldn't drop the jar on the cement floor. 

After many threats and much persuasion, he finally relin- 
quished my prize. Having taken what I hoped would be a 
revealing picture, I put the toad in the wash house and latched 
the door. Then I began composing a story I'd tell the men 
when they came home for dinner. I chuckled, envisaging 
their expressions when I showed them exhibit “A”. 

Mr. Blue watched me put the toad away and close the door, 
but that didn’t stop him from making an effort to break in. 
He tried throwing the latch with paws and nose, and failing 
that, went to work on a window. 

Before I could stop him, he had gained entry, seized the 
jar and again made off with it to the water tower. 
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and the 
Toa 


by Morris 


“Mr. Blue” and his friend, “Shiela,” watch me put the bottled toad in 
the wash house. 


“You thieving rascal!” I cried, reaching for the toad. “Give 
it to me this instant!” 

With the word “give,” he literally spit the jar out. It struck 
the floor with a solid thump, and standing there, I watched 
the subject of my story slowly but surely back out of its cell. 

“Oh, oh!” I cried exasperated. 


“What's new?” Jack asked as we sat down to dinner. 
“Nothing,” I said, giving Mr. Blue a black look. “Absolutely 
nothing at all.” 
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Peanut butter treat for “‘Chippie.”’ 


H E was only a little striped chipmunk 

of the North woods, but he warned 
me of danger and saved me from what 
might have been a very unpleasant ex- 
perience. 

“Chippie” and I had become good 
friends during the bright summer days at 
camp. First he came fearfully to the 
leaning tree which was his feeding place, 


snatched the food I had placed there for 


Gives the Warning 


A True Story 


him and scampered away. Gradually he 
lost his fear, and would not only take 
nuts from my fingers but climb upon my 
lap to hunt for more. His chief delight 
was to clean out my peanut butter jars. 
But, fortunately for me, he never fully 
relaxed. He was always on the alert for 
possible enemies. In return for the food 
he allowed me to take pictures, and 
sometimes even to stroke his back. 

When the cooler days of fall ap- 
proached Chippie’s eagerness for food 
knew no bounds. He had enough stored 
away for the entire chipmunk com- 
munity, but he wasn’t satisfied. 

One day my supply of peanuts was 
larger than usual. I was going back to 
the city soon, and this was a farewell 
feast. The loads Chippie carried away 
with him to bury were tremendous com- 
pared to his size. Yet he always hurried 
back for more. 

On one return trip he stopped a short 
distance in front of me. I gave the fami- 


Capers 


By Ada B. Turner 


LTHOUGH “Corky’s” mother was 

abandoned by a motorist, she 
found a good home where Corky was 
born. Her cute face and intelligent ways 
easily won the heart of our daughter 
Kathryn, who brought her home in her 
bicycle basket. We have had repeated 
inquiries as to her breed, but that is 
in doubt, although she soon showed 
evidence of good, if mixed, blood. 

Her gold and white coat is long and 
silky, her tail a beautiful white plume, 
while her face expresses emotions as 
few dogs do. As a puppy she was 
mischievous, but easy to train. Like all 
puppies, she was interested in shoes and 
stockings, but when given an old shoe 
for her very own she soon understood 
that all others were taboo. That shoe 
was very precious to her, and bit by 
bit it went to pieces until only the sole 
remained when she was a mature dog. 

She is very sensitive — a few harsh 
words are a big punishment, but some- 
times when these rare scoldings occur, 
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her face takes on a disgusted look and 
she sits and blinks very fast, evidently 
reflecting on her troubles. At other 
times when pleased over something, we 
say “Corky is smiling.” When given a 
choice tidbit she struts around showing 
it to everyone before eating it. As a 
puppy she had a penchant for picking 
up small objects as pennies, buttons and 
pins. Fortunately, she liked the atten- 
tion we gave her while removing them 
from her mouth, so brought them 
promptly to us and was usually rewarded 
for this. 

One unusual puppy trick was to 
snatch a small stick and with a toss of 
her head throw it several feet high in 
the air, repeating this until tired. Very 
early, too, she showed a liking for walk- 
ing on her hind legs, so it took very 
little training to teach her to walk across 
the floor on two legs. In fact, all tricks 
were learned so easily and with such 
pleasure that she soon sat up and 
begged, rolled over, waved with one 
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liar clucking call he had learned to 
recognize. He seemed not to hear. I 
coaxed with the nuts in plain view. Still 
he would not move. He was like a stuffed 
chipmunk in a museum. “What in the 
world has happened?” I wondered. 

Everything looked the same until 1 
glanced behind me. There, ambling 
leisurely toward me, was a skunk, the 
scented pussy of the woods. I knew that 
my unwelcome visitor would leave no 
odor if he were not frightened. Chippie 
had shown me what to do. I became as 
rigid as a statue. 

The skunk came closer. He smelled 
inquiringly at the bushes around me, at 
the bench where I was sitting, and even 
at my shoes. At last he decided there 
was nothing there for him and made his 
way slowly back to the thicket. 

With a sigh of relief I relaxed. Chippie 
scampered up to me. The rest of the 
peanuts were his with a great big “thank 
you” from me. 


paw, played dead, and talked — as we 
called it — on command. This talking 
is really a sort of growl and bark com- 
bined which she often uses to attract 
attention. It sometimes seems that she 


is really trying to talk; anyway, she 

understands much of our vocabulary. 
If space permitted, I could tell more 

of Corky’s intelligence and funny habits. 


Kathryn Turner and her dog, “Corky.” 
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—Illustration by the author 


Two Great Anteaters searching diligently for a sumptuous meal of ants. 


A wonderful pet to have on picnics, the— 


N the hot, lowland forests of South 

America, there lives a group of ani- 
mals specially designed by nature to 
feed upon the ants which are so abomi- 
nably abundant in the tropics. 

These animals are called anteaters 
and two of their number have extended 
their range northward of the Isthmus 
of Panama, into North America. 

The Great Anteater, which is also 
called the Ant Bear and the Crested Ant 
Bear, is by far the most conspicuous of 
all South American quadrupeds. 

In height and bulk, a full grown ant- 
eater is about as large as a Newfound- 
land dog. At first glance it is easily 
mistaken for a bear, especially when one 
notices its body, legs and long claws. 
Its tail is long and strong — a tremen- 
dous tail of coarse, wiry brown-black 
hair which seems to fan out into a 
sweeping brush. 

The head of the Great Anteater is so 
small and its snout, or nose, is so 
strangely elongated that one is reminded 
of the head and beak of the ibis. 

Its mouth is a narrow slit across the 
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end of that curious snout; its tongue is 
like a big angle-worm fully a foot long, 
and it has no teeth whatever, which 
makes the anteater an easy prey of the 
jaguar and puma. 

Upon seeing this wierd looking crea- 
ture, the first thought that arises in one’s 
mind is that this animal should in some 
way sue nature and collect damages for 
being put upon the earth in that most 
peculiar form. 

Its face is a picture of injured inno- 
cence, and as it looks at you, its dull 
eyes and expressionless face seems to 
say to you, as plainly as words, “Don't 
pity me! I’ve seen worse looking noses 
on humans!” 

Its coarse, brown hair is extremely 
rough, and marked by a black band 
underneath the throat, which on the 
chest divides into a long, wedge-shaped 
stripe of black that extends backward 
and upward across the shoulder. 

One of the most baffling puzzles con- 
nected with this ungainly creature is 
the reason for its luxurious coat of hair 
in such a hot climate. 


Anteater 


By Ben Berkey 


Another, is its clubbed fore-feet. The 
anteater walks on his claws in the most 
awkward manner possible, and even 
painful, for which there seems no ade- 
quate excuse. 

Yet, regardless of their awkwardness, 
these big, strong, hooked claws are very 
useful in tearing the bark of decayed 
logs, or ripping open ant hills for the 
insertion of that sticky, worm-like 
tongue. 

The rumor that the Great Anteater, 
found mostly in Guatemala and Costa 
Rica, uses his long, bushy tail to sweep 
up ants so that they can be devoured 
more easily, may or may not be pure 
myth. 

Even where it is most plentiful, the 
Great Anteater is a rare animal. Owing 
to its lack of teeth and the peculiarities 
of its diet, it is difficult to keep alive 
away from its natural habitat. 

One may very well wonder why 
Mother Nature in her wise, far-seeing 
way, let loose upon the earth a creature 
which has neither the weapons to fight, 
nor the power to-run, from its enemies. 
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"7 Photo by Tamara ‘Andreeva 
“Pancho” is an ordinary burro with an unusual job. He is a tourist greeter at the 


ancient mission San Miguel in a California town by the same name. All day long 

he follows around Friar John, the mission's official guide, and poses for photographs. 

But the moment the bus gets ready to leave, it is a minor tragedy. The little burro 
droops and remains disconsolate until the next bus arrives. 
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Bird nest within a flower 
urn — convenient but 
certainly far trom 


safe. 


Photo by 
R. Nelson 
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dog 


The kittens don’t care where 

they get their dinner, but as 

you can see “mamma” cat 

rather resents the intrusion 

into her household affairs of 
the family dog. 


Photo by Margaret Simpson 
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Honolulu Advertiser Photo 


This lonesome little dog, cut 
off from the road and his 
master by the juggernaut 
of sizzling lava from erupt- 
ing Mauna Loa on the Island 
of Hawaii, faces danger 
bravely and guards the un- 
protected store until help 


arrives. 
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Photo by 
Grover Brinkman 


“Porky,” 
resident of an 
Illinois farm, is 
given his dinner 
of goat’s miik by 
Shirley Jane Brinkman 


Waiting for the dinner bell to ring is ‘Sparky, 
owned by Chester Ziemienski of Willow Village, Mich. When the alarm clock rings, 
the key on the back winds up the string which lifts the lid on Sparky's chow. 
Ziemienski, a GI student, whose wife works, hatched up the scheme to feed the 
puppy his midday meal when both are away. 
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a four-month-old cocker spaniel 


It will work until Sparky gets smart 


enough to push up the lid and eat whenever he feels like it. 
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Lost: Friend 


UR Society and the world of ani- 

mals has lost a friend in the pass- 
ing of Henry Gillen, trustee and chief 
editorial writer of the Boston Post. 


So. many little acts of kindness; so 
many important deeds done in our be- 
half, leave us forever in his debt. A 
perfect example of uprightness and in- 
tegrity, Mr. Gillen was always ready and 
more than willing to co-operate in the 
activities of our Society. It was he who 
made the arrangements for our last 
Horses’ Christmas celebration when offi- 
cials gathered on Boston Common to pay 
tribute to man’s friend through the ages. 


As an example of his love for animals 
we take pleasure in reprinting here Mr. 
Gillen’s article entitled: 


A Little Black Dog 


There must be a place where the little 
dogs go 
When the sun goes down and the 
starlight fades— 
A wonderful haunt in the afterflow, 
With fields for running and resting 
glades. .. . 


He liked this time of year when the 
air was crisp, the ground dry and his 
little legs could carry him far without 
panting. 

In the woods, where a falling leaf 
startled him and a pile of leaves set him 
burrowing, he was the personification of 
happiness until weariness and the pangs 
for dinner sent him home, a tired little 
trudger, yet eager for the favorite spot 
by the fireplace where a flaming log dis- 
pelled the twilight encompassing the 
living room. 

Best of all he liked his favorite spot 
when everyone was home and when his 
dreams were not disturbed by wonder- 
ing what time this or that member of 
the family would arrive. 


Then, too, with everyone gathered in, 
he did not have to worry so much about 
the strange step going by on the side- 
walk, a twig striking the windowpane 
or the faint barking of a distant dog 
fighting back the new moon. 

He was only a dog, a very little, black 
dog, who gave loyalty, faith and com- 
fort in a large way, and was amply re- 
paid with a little pat on the back. 
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Wars meant nothing in his life, nor 
postwars, nor rationing, nor any of the 
things that trouble grownups. It was just 
as well he knew nothing about them. 
He could not understand such things, 
for he was direct and without guile, 
honest in his actions, and the double- 
talk would have confused him. 

In such a world as we live in at the 
moment one little black dog less is of no 
consequence. Beyond his own thresb- 
hold it did not matter an instant. 

Even there, things have changed only 
slightly. No one now asks, “Did anyone 
feed the dog?” No one now says, “Will 
we take the dog in the car or leave him 
at home?” No one now says, “Come on, 
fellow, and we'll go for a walk.” 

It is only when you open the door and 
he is not there. It is only when you 
whistle and he does not come. It is only 
when you see another dog like him go 
by and you say, “That was like him,” 
that you remember he is gone. 

But it is unimportant. The world is 
full of dogs. It always has been. There 
must have been puppy dogs at Bethle- 
hem, around the log cabin clearing in 
Kentucky, or romping on the sloping 
lawns of Mt. Vernon and there were 
probably moments in those places when 
a little tail gave its last, faint waggle. 

Soon there is going to be another little 
black dog to take the place of the other 
black dog. He will probably sleep in the 
same stuffed chairs, beg for a bit at the 
same table and wake the house at dawn 
as he loudly chases some canine intruder 
through his dreams. 

He will be a care. But there will be 
moments when his antics will make one 
forget atom bombs, disputatious states- 
men, black market carrion and the 
hypocrisy of some humans. 

Those who have dogs know this. 
Those who haven't should get one 
tangled up in their hearts and find out 
what an anodyne they are for the daily 
headache of current living. For— 


“In the shadowy nook by the fireplace, 
When the night brings darkness and 
peace of mind, 
There will be waiting a friendly face, 
Of your virtues conscious, to failings 


blind.” 


It’s The Law, Mr. Pigeon 


By Jasper B. Sinclair 


IGEONS and seagulls are protected 

by law in most sections of the 

United States. Legislation of this sort, 
however, sometimes works in reverse. 

It remained for the Chief of Police in 
Bayonne, New Jersey, to announce strict 
enforcement of a local ordinance that 
forbids pigeons to fly over that city. 
Pigeon talk has it that the birds are 
threatening retaliatory air raids on police 
headquarters. 

In San Francisco it is against the law 
to feed pigeons or sea gulls in the city 
parks and public squares. One pigeon 
left its home in the City Hall eaves, flew 
through an open window into a City 
Hall courtroom and laid its eggs on the 
judge’s desk. 

The judge, mindful of the local ordi- 
nance, was slightly puzzled at first. But 
not for long. The pigeon was permitted 
to make its home atop the judge’s desk. 
The bird was duly fed for a week, after 
which Mother Pigeon and her eggs were 
safely removed to more comfortable 
quarters than the polished surface of a 
courtroom desk. 

All birdland is still laughing at the 
Lacey Act, passed by Congress more 
than a half century ago. This act for- 
bids the importation of English sparrows 
into the United States. The only thing 
wrong with it was that millions of 
sparrows were already nesting in this 
country—and probably inviting all their 
relatives to come and join them. 
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A Cat and A Knight 


By W. P. Schram 


N the year 1485, for opposing the 

ascension of Richard III to England’s 
throne, a noble knight named Sir Henry 
Wyatt was thrown into a dungeon in 
the then infamous Tower of London. 
Here, like many of his kind before him 
who had opposed a monarch, Sir Henry 
was left to perish slowly from hunger 
and cold in a narrow, dank earthen cell 
that did not have even a heap of straw 
for a bed. And certainly the unfortu- 
nate man would have starved on the 
prison’s meager fare had it not been for 
a stray cat. 

One day a homeless cat, undoubted!v 
seeking human companionship, squeezed 
its way through a grating into Wyatt's 
cell. Glad for her company, the prisoner 
picked her up and pressed her to him 
for warmth. The cat, appreciating 
Wyatt’s kindness, must have sensed that 
he was starving, for the next day she 
brought him a freshly caught pigeon. 
This Sir Henry plucked hastily and after 
concealing the feathers in a crack in 
the dungeon’s one wall, he ate the bird 
raw. 

Thereafter the faithful cat brought 
the starving man a pigeon regularly for 
weeks. In this while, through a sudden 
revolt, the arrogant Richard III lost both 
his throne and his life. Immediately 
Sir Wyatt was given his freedom. 

Richard was followed on the throne 
by Henry VII and Henry VIII, and 
under these sovereigns Wyatt attained 
a position of wealth and respect. But 
he never forgot the faithful cat that 
saved his life, nor her kind. Through 
him a millennium came for London’s 
homeless cats. Wyatt caused the erec- 
tion in the city of no fewer than a dozen 
attractive shelters where, in his own 
words, “homeless felines will be given 
ample repose and repast.” For every 
stray cat brought to these shelters the 
well-to-do knight authorized a two 
shilling reward to its rescuer. Anyone 
wanting a cat could obtain one if he 
first committed into writing that the 
strayling would be given a good home, 
and that he repay the shelter a two 
shilling fee. 

To the end of his days the nobleman 
paid tribute to the lowly, but deserving 
cat. In the epitaph engraven on his 
tomb appeared the following: Im- 
prisoned and left to starve in the Tower 
of London in the reign of Richard III, 
and fed and preserved by a homeless 
cat. 
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What Cur? 


F someone calls your pure bred dog Then as now new taxes were not 
2a “cur” you resent it for the word popular and dog owners began looking 
“cur” has come to mean a mongrel, a_ about for some loophole and when they 
dog of no particular breed. This mean- discovered the strange wording of the 
ing is far from the original idea. law, they knew what to do. They cut 

In feudal Europe there was need for off their dogs’ tails. No tail; no tax. 
raising more revenue and a tax was 
levied on dogs. The wording of the law, 
however, was couched in vague legal 
phrases which meant little to the ordi- 
nary person but when all the legal 
verbiage was cleared away the law 
stated that a tax was to be levied on 
dogs’ tails. — Laura Alice Boyd 


AST fall when workmen were finish- cially this unfortunate three-footed one. 

ing the annex to a grain elevator in Al Kirsch, manager of the elevator 
Cut Bank, Montana, the cat pictured and owner of the two pets, says Rex 
below (he has no name but we dubbed romps around with his good friend and 
him “Step-and-a-Half”), was in the even takes Step-and-a-Half’s head in his 
wrong spot when a board fell from a mouth. But bite down hard? Not for 
platform above and cut his right front all the bones in Cut Bank, he wouldn't! 
paw off at the first joint. Poor Step- This three-pawed cat seems to accept 
and-a-Half hobbled around a long time his crippled condition - the best of 
with the painful injury but, eventually, 
the stub healed up and now, despite a YOR 


get around very fast, but Kirsch says 
oo o 8 ‘three legs seem to be as good as four 


“Rex,” the sorrowful hound with his for chasing mice. There are very few 
paw poised protectively around his good of the pests around. Step-and-a-Half 
pal, really thinks cats are swell, espe- keeps ‘em cleaned out. 


Since most of the dogs which were 
treated in this fashion were cross breeds 
and not very valuable they came to be 
referred to as “curtailed dogs” which 
expression later was shortened to “cur 
dogs” and finally to “curs.” 
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Poisoned Bait 


T was learned that a man had a steel 

trap, baited with poisoned meat, set 
on his land to catch cats. One of our 
agents called and induced the man to 
remove the trap, but he threw the 
poisoned meat into his garden and 
claimed that he thought he was doing 
right in disposing of cats in this way. 
He was, therefore, brought into court, 
where the Judge found him guilty and 
fined him $15.00, which he paid. 


Pony Overdriven 


BOY observed by one of our agents 

to be overdriving a pony attached 
to a cart was stopped and ordered to 
return the pony to the stable, as it was 
breathing hard and perspiring badly. 
The agent accompanied the boy home 
and warned both him and his mother 
that he must not abuse the pony in the 
future. 


Veterinary Meeting 


OCTOR Gerry B. Schnelle, Chief 

of Staff of the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, recently addressed the 
New Hampshire Veterinary Medical 
Association at its Spring meeting in 
Manchester, New Hampshire. His topic 
was “Distemper and Allied Diseases of 
the Distemper Syndrome.” 

He stated that hard pad disease ap- 
pears to be a variant of distemper, and 
not a separate disease. While the mor- 
tality is high, some progress is appar- 
ently being made in the treatment of 
this virus encephalitis. For the present, 
hospital care and constant nursing, with 
control of convulsive seizures, consti- 
tutes the best treatment. None of the 
newer antibiotics appear to be effective 
in distemper or hard pad disease. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts 
about our animal friends, our Society 
sponsors two radio programs. 

In Boston, “Animal Club of the Air’ 
is presented by Albert A. Pollard each 
Saturday, at 9:00 A.M., over WMEX— 
1510 on your dial. 

In Boston, ““Animaland” is presented 
by Miss Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, 
at 9:15 A.M., over WHDH—850 on your 
dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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Dog with Broken Leg 


NE of our officers investigated a 

complaint in regard to the ne- 
glect of a dog. On visiting the house, 
he found a male beagle dog with a 
broken foreleg. No treatment had been 
given and infection had set in. The dog 
belonged to the daughter of the house, 
but claimed that her father would not 
allow her to have the dog treated. The 
father was brought into court and fined 
$25.00 for subjecting an animal to un- 
necessary torture, suffering and cruelty. 
The dog was given up and was put 
to sleep as the owners did not care 


enough for it to provide the necessary 
treatment. 


dill 


Guilty of Cruelty 


MAN attempted to kill his dog by 

shooting. On the second attempt, 
when he did not succeed, he threw the 
animal while still alive into an oil burn- 
ing furnace. An eye witness reported 
the case and our Society applied for a 
court hearing. The man was found 
guilty and fined $100.00. 


Television Show 


SHORT time ago our Director of 
Livestock Loss Prevention, John 
C. Macfarlane, was a guest on the Bos- 
ton Post Television show, “At Home with 
Mildred Carlson,” over WBZ-TV. His 
subject was advice to the housewife as 
to how she can aid in reducing meat 
prices by being an active participant in 
the program of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals to stop carelessness and abuse 
of livestock. 
Mr. Macfarlane stated that approxi- 


mately $32,000,000 a year is lost through- 
out the country because of carelessness 
and abuse, and that animals killed, in 
a year, in transit to the markets would 
fill a stock train ten miles long. Lack 
of proper space and bedding in trucks, 
rough interiors and cruel handling, all 
contribute to the number of animals 
destroyed. He urged his listeners to 
support his program, not only from a 
cruelty standpoint, but because he be- 
lieved that meat prices would be reduced 
if the large-scale waste was halted. 


—Photo by Boston Post 


Mr. John C. Macfarlane, center, shows some of his exhibits on WBZ-TV. Streeter Stuart, 
announcer, is on the left, and Miss Mildred Carlson, ‘‘Boston Post’ food expert, is on the right. 
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Pigs Not Fed 


peur owner of three pigs went away 
and left them unfed tor several days. 
Our agent with the Chief of Police re- 
moved the animals and placed them in 
the care of a man who lived near. The 
owner was taken into court and charged 
with failure to provide proper feed. He 
was fined $25.00 and given a month to 
pay. 


Animals Deserted 


MAN who was hired to work on a 
A farm moved his animals, two dogs 
and two cats, into a tenement near by 
then went away and left them with no 
food or water for three days. He did 
not return to the job, so our agent was 
called to look after the animals. They 
had broken a window and jumped out. 
The animals were rounded up and 
brought to the Hospital, awaiting word 
of their owner, for whom a complaint 
was issued. 


Cases Investigated 


ANY calls are received requesting 

the Society to send agents to in- 
vestigate cases of poor shelter, non- 
feeding, suspected poisoning, outright 
cruelty, and even to rescue cats from 
trees. Eternal vigilance is required. 

For instance, in one case heifers were 
housed in a small shelter, which ap- 
parently had not been cleaned out for 
some time. The cattle’s backs touched 
the roof and they were wet and dirty. 
Word was left to clean out the shelter 
and supply dry bedding. On calling 
later it was found that the barn had 
been cleaned, and the owner was warned 
to keep it in good condition. 

At a riding stable a horse was down 
and thrashing in his stall. No one was 
in attendance. The owner and a veteri- 
narian were called to care for the ani- 
mal. All horses were poorly bedded 
and feed was low. The agent had these 
conditions remedied. 

It is hard to obtain direct testimony 
in suspected poisoning cases, and in 
some cases of cruelty. The Society is 
endeavoring to locate the person or per- 
sons who evidently soaked a cat in oil 
and set it on fire. A woman caught the 
animal and smothered the blaze. <A 
short distance away the agent found a 
small bonfire and many footprints. The 
cat was taken to the hospital and 
put to sleep. 


Even floral offerings are sent by their devoted owners to cheer the patients in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital. Here smiling “Miss Calico,” in the arms of Henrietta McDonald, 
staff member, shows her appreciation of the pussy willows. 
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Twenty-five Years 


QUARTER of a century is a long 

time for a person to work for one 
organization and we have been pleased 
from time to time to draw attention on 
these pages to those faithful workers 
who have been with us for that length 
of time. We take pride in the fact that 
such employees are with us heart and 
soul in our efforts to curtail animal 
suffering wherever it may occur. 

And so, once again, one of our fellow 
workers has reached that goal of twenty- 
five years’ service. On April 9, our new 
Chief Prosecuting Officer, Herman N. 
Dean, who came to the Society on that 
date in 1926, reached that goal. On the 
occasion, President Hansen presented 
Mr. Dean with a suitable gift in the 
form of a wrist watch. 

Formerly County Prosecuting Officer 
of Middlesex and Norfolk Counties, Mr. 
Dean, through the years, was called on 
to investigate practically every type of 
cruelty to animals in addition to in- 
specting stockyards, slaughter houses, 
pet shops, stables and anywhere else 
where there might be a congregation 
of animals. In his new position he has 
proved to be a conscientious and inde- 
fatigable worker and we bespeak for 
him the confidence of all friends of the 
Society. 

Born and raised on a central Massa- 
chusetts farm, Mr. Dean wa; graduated 
from the University of Massachusetts, 
where he majored in animal husbandry, 
a fitting background for his life’s work. 
He now lives in Belmont with his wife 
and two children, a’ girl and a boy. 
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“Stumbletoes’” 


By Estelle Delano Clifton 


OY, but this is a good bone. Oh, here comes “Laddie.” 
I'll have to take it somewhere else. I like Laddie, but I 
don’t want him to chew up all my bones. 

It’s a funny thing about this bone. My master kept looking 
at it and looking at it. I don't know why because it tastes 
good to me. Maybe I'll find out later. 

If I take this far enough away, “Scuddlums” can’t chew on 
it, either. She runs all over the place now. I'm glad she’s 
having fun, but I don’t want her to have my bone. 

Well, guess I've had enough, and now I'll go home and 
see what's happening. 

The folks have had dinner, but my master doesn’t seem 
happy at all. Maybe if I stick around and listen, I'll find out 
what it’s all about. I think it has something to do with bones 
and meat. 

That's what it is—all right, but I don’t understand it. My 
master sounded very cross. I hope he wasn’t cross with me. 
I know he wasn't, though, because he kept rubbing my ears. 

He said that some folks don’t seem to know as much as 
animals do. Of course I think that, too. Then he said if they 
had any sense they wouldn't kick their cows and pigs. Be- 
sides hurting them, it spoils their meat and they don’t make 
as much money—whatever that is. 

I thought folks were all good like my master. It’s a funny 
thing that they should kick their cows and pigs. Don’t they 
know that kicks hurt? I wonder how they would feel if they 
were kicked. I know it hurts, because someone stumbled over 
me once, but of course he didn’t mean to. It hurt though. 

Well, anyway, Laddie’s master is good to his cows and 
pigs. Laddie says the pigs are as clean as he is, and he thinks 
they have as much fun as he does, even though they are funny 


looking. 
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My Dog 
By Eleanor Silva (7th Grade) 


sd year my dog was run over. When I heard him crying 
my mother and I ran outdoors. We saw him suffering. 
We were going to call the S.P.C.A., but I started to cry, so my 
father called the doctor. The doctor gave him some medicine. 
Two weeks later he was running around and playing with 
me. This made me very happy to think that I saved my dog’s 
life, because of my love for him. 
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Little Pet Kitten 


By Ralyne Ann Wilkie (Age 9) 


M* little pet kitten’s name is “Betsy.” She likes to play all 
the time. She will play with anything we give her. We 
gave her a ball and a catnip mouse and she had it about an 
hour and now we can’t find it. My little kitty likes to bite and 
to scratch too. One night my daddy came home from work 
and wanted some sardines. So my mother got some out on 
the table, and went in the other room. All of a sudden they 
heard a noise and went out to see what had happened, and 
my kitty had eaten all the fish up. 
That’s what I think is cute about my Betsy. 


Answer to MAY DAY PUZZLE: 1. Mouse, 2. Alligator, 
3. Yap, 4. Deer, 5. Antelope, 6. Yak. 


“Rags” and Deer Best of Friends 


By W. J. Banks 


AGS” wasn’t sure about the fawn at first. It looked, 
smelled and acted very much like something a dog 
ought to chase. But soon he saw that the spotted baby from 
the woodlands had been accepted as a friend of the family. 
Therefore, it was up to a well-mannered dog not only to toler- 
ate the newcomer, but to protect it. As for the fawn, orphaned 
through loss of his mother in the New Brunswick bush, it did 
not take long to overcome an inbred shyness and distrust of 
mankind. The family who lived in the cottage by the river 
fed and looked after him. He became so tame that he would 
take canoe rides with the little girl and her father. 
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f Yur is a wee girl that lives on our street Bugs and worms and wet mud pies 
And if you should call on her I'm sure you'd meet And all have loads of fun. 
Her dolly and kitten, and the mischievous five There is no pond in the back yard, 
Little fuzzy ducklings, cutest feathered pets alive. And the creek’s too far away 
They all look alike to me — For them to go aswimming 
I can't tell boy from girl So an old foot tub becomes a lake 
But Anne says it’s easy, ‘cause That Anne fills up each day. 
The boys wear a curl But Dorothy is the rudest one 
Little turned up feathers on the end of their tails. And will not wait her turn 
They thank you with a little bow She’s always first to dive right in 
Politeness never fails. And splash the water out - 
She calls them “Jake” and “Eli” But Minnie drinks the water spilt 
And the girls are “Sally,” “Dot” and “Minnie” While Jake will only pout 
She lets me come and play with them And Eli runs to tattle tale 
Because I haven't any. When Anne is bringing water back 
Sitting in the sand box And Sally with the topknot 
Anne feeds them one by one Double talks — “Quack-quack.” 

* 


Sister and Brother 


I have two kittens, 
Sister and brother. 
When they get dirty 
They wash each other, 


One small tongue 
Goes lap, lap, lap. 
Oh, dear, dear, dear 
What a dirty cat! 
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—Photo by United China Relief, Inc. 


“‘An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ‘crost the Bay!” 


Beast Burden 


By Ben Berkey 


HE water buffalo is the work horse 

of China, and the playmate of Chi- 
nese children. Especially in Southern 
China is the heavy-horned, ugly-shaped 
water buffalo needed for plowing the 
rice fields. 

Rice is one of the principal foods in 
China. It grows in wet soil, and the 
buffalo likes nothing better than to wal- 
low along in the soft mud. At the end 
of the day’s work, he enjoys rolling in 
the muddy water. 

Attached to the plow, he patiently 
stirs up the miry bottom of the rice 
fields. The Chinese boy who guides the 
plow is the buffalo’s best friend, for, 
though he may be hostile toward stran- 
gers, there is a certain bond of friendship 
between the herdboy and the animal. 

The cow of the water buffalo family 
gives milk that is richer than the milk 
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furnished by the Asiatic cow, for it is 
more easily modified to the proper 
strength, and so better suited for infant 
feeding. 

China is a crop-raising country. Most 
of the land is in small garden plots, and 
every farmer is responsible for his own 
piece of ground. The Chinese farmer, 
who must use ingenious methods to cul- 
tivate his soil is so thrifty and clever 
that he often harvests two or three crops 
a year. 

The water buffalo is his most valuable 
piece of property and he treats it as one 
of the family. China’s beast of burden 
may rightfully be called one of the “In- 
dispensable patriots” of that tortured 
country. 

There are so many people in some 
parts of China, that every available bit 
of soil must be used for the raising of 


food. Every Chinese citizen knows that 
his country’s future depends on her fields 
and herds, and on the patient, laboring 
farmer, who pushes the plow to and 
from the rice fields in the wake of the 
water buffalo. 

It has taken China many years to dis- 
cover that, though horses and mules 
need expensive hay to feed on, the buf- 
falo can be fed more easily and cheaply. 

In the evening, after the chores are 
done, it is a common sight to see the 
Chinese youngsters on the backs of the 
awkward creatures, having a happy time 
with their long-horned friends. 

Even in today’s atomic age, China is 
dependent on the water buffalo for his 
share in the present war effort. Perhaps 
some day a democratic China will find a 
guiding hand that will direct her to more 
modern methods of feeding her starving 
millions. 


Visit from the Stork 


HE American Fondouk in Fez, 

Morocco, in addition to investigat- 
ing cruelty charges, also cares for a great 
variety of animals. In February, accord- 
ing to the report of Superintendent 
Delon, General Laparra, Military Head 
of the Province of Fez, sent a stork 
found wounded in his garden. The bird, 
a beautiful specimen, had a sprained 
wing and internal injuries. The Fon- 
douk’s veterinarian attacked the prob- 
lem with all the skill at his command 
and spent much time in trying to effect 
a cure, but long standing infection had 
developed from unknown causes and the 
bird passed away after several days at 
the Fondouk. 


Fondouk attendant with ailing stork. 
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IN FLAVOR...FAT... 
FEEDING EFFICIENCY 


Love 
Walter A. Browne of Diamond Hill Kennels writes: “I can think of nothing 
to be desired in a diet to raise puppies, or to be given to show or breeding 
stock, that cannot be found in your new food. It beats anything I have 
tried in over 50 years of dog breeding.” 

Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from your local Wirthmore Feed 
Store, or write us. We have a new Wirthmore Dog Book, and Pedigree 
Blanks for the asking. Write 


CHAS. M. COX CO., 177 MILK ST., BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tiel 
1950 Bound Volume 


Have you ordered your 1950 
bound volume of OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS? This is attractively 
bound in blue cloth, with gold 
letters, and contains 240 pages 
of informative articles and stories 
on nature and animal care, 
appealing verse, and 200 story- 
telling pictures. Price, $2.00 each. 


We are also offering a few 
bound volumes for the years 1948 
and 1949, at $1.50 each. 

Why not take advantage of this 
offer and send $5.00 for the three 
volumes? They will make a splen- 
did addition to any library, and 
children will find them most help- 
ful in their school work. 


Dur Dumb Animals 


WHY SUBSCRIBE? 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS is interesting 
to both children and adults, and is 
enthusiastically received in home and 
school. It appeals to lovers of animals, 
both wild and domestic. Each month 
contains many story-telling pictures, well 
worth preserving, in addition to stories 
and feature articles. 


The price is $1.50 a year. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 
Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, never- 
theless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and 
advice will be given gladly. 


Coe 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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Get Ready!” 


UR 1951 Calendar of Animals met with such enthusiastic response that 
we have been spurred to publish a new one for 1952— 


It will include a truly beautiful and appealing Christmas greeting card as a 
cover plus 12 different illustrations of our animal friends as natural as life. 


Calendar Prices 


Single calendars—I15c each, when less than 10 calendars are ordered. 
When purchased in lots of 10 (ten calendars to a box with 10 envelopes) 
the price is 10c each. 


Liberal Discounts on Quantity Orders 


10% discount on orders from 100 to 500 20% discount on orders from 1,000 to 2,000 
15% discount on orders from 500 to 1,000 30% discount on orders from 2,000 and over 


Imprints 
For Humane Societies and others wishing to add a personal touch, we quote 
the following prices for a two-line imprint (name and address) : 
Following prices cover cost of imprinting only 


Imprints on 100 calendars $1.75, and 35c additional for each hundred 
calendars over the first hundred. 


No orders for imprints can be accepted after October 15 and none for less 
than 100 copies. Imprint prices are in addition to the regular sale price of 
calendars without imprint. 


ell fo Go!” 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A., 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


ORDER FOR “CALENDAR OF ANIMALS” 


| enclose my check for § ............ Please send ............ calendars to: 


| 
WORDING FOR IMPRINT, IF DESIRED 
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